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THE UNCREATED BEAUTY 


HE shadow of Your arms and of Your face 
Takes hold of me. Ah, God, it is unfair 
Your beauty should invade this mortal air 
To form a coalition of such grace 
The heart is struck in its most secret place! 
How can I miss You who are everywhere! 
Yet in this bright predicament I dare 
Make much of what is only beauty’s trace. 


Thrift, thrift, my Lord! Take back this glorious lending 
Wherewith by too much beauty sense is won; 
Leave me a darkened world, lest by this spending 
At last before Your feet I fall undone— 
A moth that in bewilderment unending 
Mistook a flickering candle for the sun. 
Charles L. O’ Donnell 
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OUTRECUIDANCE 


Tant de choses nouvelles 4 apprendre! 


Tant de jeunes gens 4 connaitre, 4 comprendre! 


Combien d’abeilles et d’hirondelles 
Sont nées depuis que je suis né? 
Et presque tous mes camarades 
Deviennent bétes, 

Ou sont morts. 


Avec qui, maintenant, les causeries, 

Les dons et les échanges, 

Les sourires, les rires, et les poignées de mains? 
Quelles voix amies vais-je entendre? 

Est-ce la Tienne, au moins, 

Ta voix, ta voix? 

Ta voix, que depuis mon enfance, je guette? 


J écoute, je tends |’oreille. 

Ma parole intérieure se tait. 

Les roses de la treille bourdonnent; 
La rousserolle jase dans les roseaux; 
Le fleuve s’écoule, 

Polissant ses cailloux sur son sable. 


Est-ce cela ta voix? 

Ou dans les flancs jaunes des nuages de gréle, 
Dans la bourrasque, 

Dans |’arc en ciel qui se pose sur le fleuve 
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André Spire 


Comme Jésus sur les eaux, 

Ou plus subtile, dans ce frémissement d’ondes impalpables 
Qui nous baignaient, nous traversaient, muettes, 

Et que nos selfs, nos galénes, nos lampes, 

Mieux que des siécles de dialectiques et d’exstases 

Ont obligées 4 nous chanter, a nous parler? 


Mais une nappe de vapeurs monte 

De la mer grise, des osiers, 

Et, blanche, rose, lilas, rouge, violet, sombre, 
Gagne la voute du ciel. 

Tu te voiles! 


Ai-je donc blasphémé, Esprit pur? 
Et plus que mes philosophes, que tes prétres? 
Trois cent mille kilométres a la seconde, 
Est-ce encore trop de matiére pour toi? 
André Spire 
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THE SLOPE SUN—1927 


WENTWORTH PLACE 


As one who lingers on a sunlit hill 

To draw the late warm rays of afternoon 
Around him, lest the quiet dusk should still 
Within his summer brain the sounds of June, 

I dreamed, enchanted in this little room, 

Of larks upblown, of earth grown warm with morning, 
Bees in drowsy plunder on a bloom, 

And water moving with a kind of scorning 
Voiced against the river stones. But | 

When at the pinnacle of triumphing 
Remembered, and I felt the summer die 

Along my blood, like birds that wheel and wing 
Away. And night fell down upon the fen; 

And hollow was the heart I turned to men. 


L’APRES-MIDI D’UN FAUNE 


Caught in the gossamer veil of tone, the frail 
Ecstatic quivering of leaves at dawn, 
Under the golden fingers of the sun, 


Held for an instant the play of fugitive light 
Shimmering along the boughs of trees, falling 
Delicately down, incredibly chiselling the ground, 
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Richard Eberhart 


Won from the massive turn of the earth the flush 
Of the vivid sky when day is near to its ruin, 
Vibrant at dusk with glory and desolation, 


Fixed into rapture utterly the rhythm of life, 
Throbbing and wafting, tremulous with tumult, 
Wound on a core of sound in the luminous air. 


THE KISS OF STILLNESS 


When stillness steps barefooted in 
And like a lover locks the door, 
My room becomes a shadowy place 
That I have never known before. 


And as she weaves her spell around me 
Urgent as the growth of roses, 
Sinuously her rhythm falls 

And on my naked being closes. 


I have forgotten how the wind 

Springs up the air like winging geese; 
And how the rain comes down on roofs 
Aware of springtime, crooning peace. 

I have forgotten how the waves 

Rush to the taut rocks, thundering 
The sea’s heart as they lash the shore, 
But break with muttered wondering. 
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I have forgotten skies that moan 

And in the stress of wild storms tremble; 
Cliffs that slowly cold and sunshine 

Try, and shatter, and dissemble. 


Tumult clanging through tall towns 
Is hurrying life I cannot keep; 

And pain as terrible as fire 

Is like an unremembered sleep. 


Then as the stillness, like a lover 
Lingering, with full love lingers, 
Suddenly and strange I feel 

Along my throat her cool white fingers. 


I am one with every stone, 

I am one with every seed, 
Mingled with the air and earth, 
Woven into man and weed. 


am the rhythms of the ocean, 
am dawns of aeoned peace. 
am man before his coming. 
am Egypt. I am Greece. 


The singing of the starlight, I, 

And I am man when he is gone. 

All living things that breathe and die, 
All being, lonely and alone. 
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Richard Eberhart 


NIGHT WATCH ON THE PACIFIC 


There are no hills that lead the spirit up 

To watch the colors tip-toe on the air, 

Or hear the sound held in a buttercup. 

There are no hills to see, yet everywhere 

The endless ocean holds the color’s heart 

And keeps in each cool wave the core of sound. 
I am grown suddenly still, and dwell apart, 
Like one in an amazing kingdom found. 


SUMATRA SHORE LEAVE 


The bells of a Chinese temple sang 

A monody in sunned Sabang, 

A singing timberless of tone, 

Like water falling on a stone. 

And he was glad, glad to be 

A sailor resting from the sea 

Where Indians and Arabs go, 

Most slowly, slow and slow; 

Where swart Malayan women walk 
Dreamfully along and talk; 

Where skirted, bearded, dark-skin Turks 
Go hand in hand, and no one works. 
China women with bound doll feet 
Like marionettes move down the street, 
And underneath the arbored trees, 
Mild-eyed, squatting in twos or threes, 
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Chinamen smoke, peaceful and still, 
Gazing afar at the palms on the hill, 
Pondering Buddha, these Chinamen— 

Or counting in mind their hoarded yen. 
And there are girls whose smiles are worth 
Some subtle Asiatic mirth 

Ununderstood and wonderful: 

Girls dark, and shy, and beautiful. 


He had not known harbor or town 

So free from tumult, fret, or frown, 

Of all the sunny towns that are 

Spun under a southern star 

Upon the oriental South. 

Here Love with amorous mellow mouth 
Drinks from the chalice of delight 
Sun-mulled wine from dawn till night. 
Here the ponderer plucks a lute; 

The drowsed land is ripe with fruit; 

And all man’s conquest and man’s glory 

Is but a story-teller’s story, 

Incredible and strangely told 

Of men far off amazed with gold, 

Who bend beneath some heavy plan 

To trample down a fellow-man, 

Thus harvest wealth, and fame, and power. 


This is Sabang; hour on hour 
The full day ripens in the sun, 
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And time has always just begun. 
Primeval silence without stir 
Holds the earth like gossamer. 
For love is slowly blossoming 

In quietness too still to sing. 

And here he lingers, murmuring 
The name of some forgotten king, 
Who had a wonder-welling heart: 
Richard Ghormley Eberhart. 


Richard Eberhart 


Richard Eberhart 


MEN PRAISE MOUNTAINS 


Men praise mountains 
In long slow lines, 

And birds in the white air 
Making clear designs. 


These things are lovely, 
But I cannot forget 

A beauty born of slag-dust 
And human sweat 


The pattern of a derrick, 
Etched in smoke, 

Coal barges winnowed 
By the search-light’s stroke. 


M. L. Caughey 
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WINTER RHYMES 


HILLS TO CHRISTMAS 


Back of Estacada, 

Back of Log la Barre, 

And up a winding roadway 
The hills to Christmas are. 


The lovely hills to Christmas 
Where a high wind stirs 

The singing boughs of pine trees, 
The harp-strings of the firs; 


Where streams of tinsel water 
Talk with tongues of ice, 
Where the air is brittle 

And sharp with winter spice; 


Where sheep graze in a meadow, 
Where shadows hold the frost, 
Where silence seems to listen, 
Where the sun is lost. 


Pack of Estacada, 
Back of Log la Barre, 
In the dusk a sudden 
Luminous lone star. 

















ON FROSTY NIGHTS 


On frosty nights the breath assumes a shape, 
A visibility which at the most 

Is frailer than a shadow, less than ghost, 
And so intangible no scales, no tape 

Can weigh or measure it, no hazel rod 
Divine its source. The frosty air alone 

Can X-ray that which animates a bone— 
Can film a fleeting silhouette of God. 


How strange—that substance immaterial 

As breath, uncertain as a wind-blown wick, 
Should yet be God, be Life, be miracle 

Of lamp in flesh; be lovely quick 

Warm flame, or on a night of stars and frost 
Be wings across the eyes before it’s lost. 


FIRST SNOW 


The snow wipes out the writing of the year; 
Its swift erasers softly surely pass 

Across the hieroglyphics of the grass 

And clean the slate of summer spear by spear. 
Where was a tale of gardens there is now 
A smudged and undecipherable scrawl, 
And where illumined lettering of fall 

A dim-inked outline of an austere bough. 
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The hills depicted on the sky are blurred 
As blackboards hid behind a cloud of chalk, 
As fast as feet of pigeons write a word 

It is obliterated from the walk, 

An ancient picture-script alone remains 

A panorama etched on window-panes. 


WINTER SUNSET 


And what strange orchard plot is this that comes 
To fruitage on the barren evening sky 
Displaying apples—russet, northern spy 

And cherries, lemons, apricots and plums, 
Persimmons and pomegranates, Seckel pears— 

A contrariety of mingled shapes 

And colors—quinces, oranges and grapes? 

What master orchardist produced these wares? 


I had forgotten this—that winter skies 
Bring forth at times from their sterility 

A counterpart of orchards; find the dyes 

To paint the west horizon cleverly 

With an illusion of ripe falling fruit 

Before dark plows it under, branch and root. 


Ethel Romig Fuller 
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ANNO DOMINI 


Our moon of love is dark within my heart 
And our glad suns have set on desert sands: 
My young spouse, long awaited, walks apart 
Since his strange journey to Judean lands. 

I was so dear before . . . how memory tears! 
Now from my lips and arms he is more far 
Than when in Bethlehem. My lover cares 
For none but Melchior and Balthasar. 


Why do his princely guests still tarry so? 

One left a queen who withers—he is old. 

The Moor has concubines. The two should go 
Home to their women, and their myrrh and gold. 
The kings talk low together with a zest 
That my poor words can never reach or mar. 
I call in vain: “Gaze on me, not the West! 
My lord of life, come back! I die, Gaspar!” 


He is too beautiful and ruddy-haired 

For sainthood, yet his high look frightened me 
Away, when his shut door of sleep I dared. 

What is this holiness they feel and see, 

The beardless and the bearded, black and white, 
Lost to sweet earth? What fools these wise men are! 
I creep close, listening in the silver night: 

They speak in riddles of a Child, a Star. 
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ARROWHEADS 


HOPI WOMAN 


The children play with doll Katchinas, 

But not my child. 

He lies in a secret place 

Who came nine moons from the night. 

My squash-blossom hair-dress uncoiled into lengths 
Of the bearing vine. 

He lived one sleep in this upper world. 

The guide-string is in his still hand; 

It points toward the pueblo and my breast. 

O Tiponi, Corn-mother, I dress your bright ear, grandly, 
That you may nurse him for me! 

O pahos, prayer-sticks tipped with feathers, 

Hidden like my babe among the rocks, 

Send to our fields and my eyes the holy rain! 

We are not barren, but abandoned. 

Our sacred snakes have not brought back the clouds 
And my man has gone with the runners. 

Little son, he has forgotten us— 

Come, lead me where you are! 

They say, mothers of the dead are never alone. 


PUEBLO PASTORAL 


The North is red and thy lips— 
Oh, be not cold too, maiden! 
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Lilian White Spencer 


The East is white, and thy teeth, 

That bite my heart— 

May they sink in corn as pale 

Chosen for my bride! 

Thy cheek is gold with sun and south 
And the light of my love, 

But blue is the wedding-ear of the groom 
That I would eat for thee; 

And blue the tablita, thy head-dress in the dance, 
Calling the clouds and me. 

Blue, blue is the West 

Where all our trails are lost. 

And blue, blue, blue are the turquoise 

In thy silver girdle 

That I would undo. 


PLUMED SERPENT 


He crawls down to the low world of the dead 

And flies through heaven, bright wings on his head. 
Giver of rain and fruitful with its yield, 

He is sky-lord and fertile woman-field. 

Most holy earth is he and holier sun 

The Father-god and Mother-god in one. 


UPSIDE-DOWN GOD 


Over the sky walk black feet of the Rain; 
Below, his silver hair trails on the plain. 
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FOR SWIFTNESS 


To Those Above, the desert racer flings 

Down of the sunbird-eagle; binds on his hair 

And ankles sacred plumage, as a prayer 

That earth release his feet and heaven give them wings. 


ARAPAHOE WEALTH 


Your gun is good. 
I will pay for it three of my wives, 
Or a pony. 


CALL OF THE MOUNTAIN LIONS 


O mystery 

Of Cochiti 

When hunting-time draws near! 

On mesa heights the hunters disappear 
To go where great stone idols are, 
And rites that only moon and star 
And those whose clan is old, old, old, 
May dare to offer or behold. 

Before Kee-mee-dah’s two cat-beasts; 
Out of earth’s first rock, born 

In the world morn, 

There are dark secret feasts, 

Cries long and keen, 
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And by strange firelight 

Wild dances in the night 

That none have seen 

Save red shapes skulking eerily. 


RED PRAYER 


Let your warrior die 
Under day-sky 

That he may fly 

Up the sun-path to you! 


Those who at night must go 
Wander below 

And never know 

The holy trail and true. 


Scalps of the brave I bring, 
And hide and wing 

As offering 

For passings dark and blue. 


May every enemy 
In blackness be 
Killed—and by me, 
O Father Manitou! 


Lilian White Spencer 


Lilian White Spencer 
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YULETIDE NOTES 
THE SONG OF THE LOWLY 


The hushed fields throbbed with music and with light 
Upon the little Christ’s white natal night. 

Upon the ground the strange Star’s silver spread, 
But touched not His head. 


There in a darkened stable Jesus lay, 

Held in the arms of the sweet-smelling hay, 

The flowers of the field. Though dead, the grass 
Felt a new Spring pass, 


The calm-eyed folk, the ass and oxen meek, 
Bowed their awed heads to hear Christ’s mother speak. 
While the high Heaven marvelled and adored, 
The lowly saw and touched the Lord. 


LORD OF THE WATERS 


The surging waters of the world 
Roared in His ears, 

The waters which His Father made 
Sea-green water, churned white water, 
And deep well-water, the color of jade. 


The shining waters of the world 
Flowed in His eyes. 
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The crucifying rabble cursed. 


And the Lord of the waters cried, “‘I 


Of a little brook, where opalescent 
Milky ice made an evanescent 


Struck from the glittering shield o 


I heard the wind, a singing arrow 


Blanche 





He saw broad rivers and silver fountains, 


Mary Black Diller 


FROSTY MORNING 


I trudged along through a field of stubble 
So still, I heard the laughing bubb 


Tinkling sound, like a shining splinter 

f Winter; 
And the flight of a partridge, startled, whirring, 
Came from the weedy meadow, blurring 

The song of a lonely hardy sparrow. 


Sigh through the pines, like the soft intaking 
Of a sleeper’s breath—and the brittle breaking 
Of frozen twigs, by my steps intruding 

On Nature’s calm and her quiet brooding. 





















Mary Black Diller 
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Whiting Keysner 





















SUNLIT LABYRINTH 


FIRST SNOWFALL 


Flake over flake, 

The snow-drifts gather . 

More light 

Than mist upon a lake, 

More quiet 

Than tired hands joined at last together 
When clamorous pride is heard no more 
Than spectral drums of a dead war. 


Flake over flake . . . 

An interval 

Of slow release! 

There is no arrogance in these 

Small tranquil petals 

That fall and settle 

Upon the harsh unyielding ground, 
Resistlessly . . . without a sound. .. . 


RESPITE 


It is enough— 
This interval 

Of flattened surf, 
This mutable 


White monotone 
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Polly Chase 


Of broken wave, 

Of falling foam. 

I would not have 
The waters gather, 
Flake move to flake. 


Forbid another 
Wave to break! 


NARCISSUS IMPORTU NED 


If I presented to your gaze 

That clear and candid element 
Whose polished surfaces embrace 
The grass, the trees, the firmament 


If 1 imposed a miracle 
Upon complexity of feature, 
Became a two-dimensional 


Transparent and untroubled creature 


[f I could hide in sumac bushes, 
Assume the contour of a pool, 

Fringe myself with fern and rushes— 
Oh, would you dream me beautiful? 
And would you part the leaning fern, 
And snap the stalks of pussy-willow, 
And scrutinize yourself, and burn 

To sleep at last on such a pillow? 
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BRANCH OF WILLOW 


She wrung her pleasure 

From the most secret well-springs of her youth, 
Intent upon extracting 

The limpid drops of an exquisite truth. 

And if her thirst implored divine disclosure 
(The lady was inclined to be exacting), 

Her body was the forked divining-rod, 

A willow twig acknowledging a god. 


INERTIA 


Through the long ritual of the afternoon 
I was immovable, my body prone 

Upon a couch of grass. The day 

Was garlanded for sacrifice and led away. 


I did not pray; 

And I was not the prayer; 

Nor ceremonial knife, nor sacrificial fire. 

About my couch small blood-stained flowers were strewn. 
I was the altar stone. 


DEATH SENTENCE 


Since you have been condemned 
To die at dawn, 

You must yourself attempt 

To stop the sun. 
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Polly Chase 


For it will surely rise 
Sometime next week 
Before your very eyes, 
Unless you speak. 


And then what prayers can hope 
To set you free, 

Who are yourself the rope 

And the hangman’s tree? 


What secret grief presume 
To mourn you dead, 
Who are the fresh-turned loam, 
The grave-digger’s spade? 
Polly Chase 


GIFT PERENNIAL 


When a body’s tall with love 

Stars are not so far above— 

Easily I pluck a few 

To scatter in the way of you. 

Blossoms of the sky will last 

When blossoms of the earth have passed. 
Having given me this power, 

You shall never lack a flower. 


Elbra Dickinson Goodell 
[141] 
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THE DESERTED HOMESTEAD 


The wind is desolate in the fields; 
And round the house at night 
The autumn smoulder of decay 
Creeps like a blight. 


His standing corn with mildew rusts 
Forsaken on the hill. 

The wild will cover up the road 
Now his hands are still. 


Only a sparrow, like a leaf, 
Skips along the eaves, 

Half lonely for a human voice 
In the hush of leaves. 


This ending that is old as earth 
Sorrow cannot break. 

Our doors are open to the wind, 
And the wind will take. 


The jeweled phrase is worthless here. 
The blackbird and the crow, 

Bleak criers over windswept land, 
Alone may sow 


Dark syllables across the wind; 
Or, in the ruined field, 
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Loren C. Eiseley 


Deride the hackneyed misery— 
Earth’s only yield. 
Loren C. Eiseley 


THE WEAVERS 


With web on ceiling and web on wall, 

The shawls of the weavers shadow the hall, 
And the weavers people the quiet spaces. 
From door ajar to the lintel bar, 

And back again to the hinge, the traces 

Of corded silk make a woven star. 


Thin-shinned those olden spinners are, 

All squat from sitting at the loom; 

And, in the twilight, or the gloom 

Of rain without, if one brought light 

To live in that too-silent spot, 

The spinners’ eyes would glow as hot 

As red-rimmed coals, with little sight 

From peering long at webs pulled tight. 

And if anyone should call and call, 

The weavers would not speak at all 

As men, but from those pendent thrones 

Would sound the crack of knuckle-bones. 
Audrey Wurdemann 
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RANCH GIRL AT EVENING 


Dew on the grass 

When she goes to call the turkeys; 
Thin pale sky, and far. 

She holds her heart tight 

And parts the drooping branches, 
Peering to see where they are. 


Chores all day long, 

Nothing fair or lovely, 

Body and soul like to drop; 

This is the hour—oh, sweet and filled with aching 
Oh heart that pressing cannot stop! 


Through the peaceful grasses, 

Searching for the turkeys, 

Lifting her voice and calling them in— 

Her hair is soft with dew and her body burning amber, 
Her soul is tremulous and thin. 


Scattered are the birds, 

Trees move low and lonely, 

Lives touch hers as they pass. 

Her body burns with grief 

For beauty far and mystic— 

She stands in the wet bending grass. 


Mary Brinker Post 
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PIONEER POEMS 


MEN ARE OXEN 


They came with a loud booming, men of courage 

Blazing the way for men of the lesser breeds. 

They called ha-/oo, ha-loo over the wide prairies, 

And their song, their whistled Susanna, was clear 

And shrill like the voices hidden in the wind. 

They came along in step with the great rhythmic beating, 
Up and down in almost-dizziness, like the sky-line 
Lifting high. They came with a great loud booming. 


They were young in heart; they were old in body. 

As the spirit of wind and sun was young, so were they; 

As the hills and the prairies, wide buttes and deep bad 
lands 

Were old, so they were old. There was fire and courage, 
strength 

In these men, tall as trees, muscle-knotted as oaks, steel- 
eyed 

As they looked ahead to something they could not see, 

As they looked ahead to cold, famine, grief and death. 

They said they saw something else; but they knew, beyond 

Was the hope of high endeavor. They sing now with a 
booming. 


Now the schooner caravan winds among the hills, 
Stopping at the groves along the creeks. Now they ford 
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Silent treacherous streams. They ride spirited horses. 
Their wagons drag up hill into the sun. They come! 
Their camps are made, and here they bury their dead 
And trample the graves with horses’ feet and oxen’s— 

A slow continual trampling that forebodes a lesser caravan. 


Now they build their houses of sod and logs. 

Now they build fences and plow the sod that, turned over, 

Casts a breath of sickness around. The rains come, and 
the blizzards; 

Still they sing in the romance of burning prairies stifled, 

Of groves planted in spite of wind, of families in spite of 
fever, 

Of Indians fought, of wild animals—and death. 

The romance of speculators who fought in a losing fight, 

Of towns laid out with plans blown away on the wind; 

The romance that rides on spirited horses defying 

Reality: guns plinking, fires crackling, death laughing; 

Jealousy, despondency. Now they go with a loud booming. 


Some strange silence hovers where these have gone, 

Some futile struggling of spirit, some unknown vanquish 
ment. 

Where is the booming? The hills are tilled, the groves are 
tall, 

Tractors plow the fields, cattle low on the hill-sides, 

And church-bells ring. Schools send out their youths 

To gather in the golden yield of wheat and corn— 
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But they cast it aside and laugh dully, stubbornly. 
They cry for newer dreams and newer fields. 
Their fathers went West—where shall they go? 
Where is the booming, the great loud booming? 


The plowman goes hopelessly, dully prodded on, 

Knowing only labor and stubborn restlessness. 

Now men go like oxen across the prairies and hills. 

What matter they are young in body, and ride in cars 

That move swiftly? They are old and dull in spirit. 

Like oxen they move along. Where is the booming, 
booming? 


THE LEAN GODS 


I 


On the buffalo trail the lean gods run. 
Their eyes are gray and their skin is dun. 
Their step is a slow breaking of brush 
On alkali rivers, slim and lush. 


They companion the coyotes among the grass 
And walk with the wolves. They never pass 
The leaping rabbits. The buffalo, 


Chewing their cuds, watch them come and go. 
g g 


They pick the crow’s-foot and the nameless stuff 
That grows in the sand on the top of the bluff; 
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And the black haws hid in the deep bad lands. 
Their faces are stained, and so are their hands. 


They smell cf burnt sage, on their feet are the ashes. 
But their smoke-blurred eyes are great with the flashes 
Of sparks fanned into flame by the wind 

That the running gods had left behind. 


II 


Slow oxen teams bite into the sun 

And stir up the dust where the lean gods run. 
And bearded men watch the yellow skies, 
Bowing their heads where the buzzard flies. 


In the gray covered wagon the women sit. 
Some with composure sew and knit 

And some cry out with burning hot tears 
As the prairie madness nears and nears. 


Theirs is a slow uncertain fight 

Against the gods that burn them white. 
But in the end the fight will be won, 

The fight against winds and rain and sun. 


Some are cringing on the seat, 

Some are trampled by oxen’s feet. 
Men shall smother unuttered fears; 
Women shall plod with men for years. 
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Raymond Kresensky 
PURPLE POOL 


Step lightly down the river bank— 
Oh, lightly, lightly, as you go!— 
For here among the bushes dank 
And cool the violets grow. 


Better to go, and not forget 

You are a daily truant from school. 
Go bare-foot, for your feet will be wet 
From wading in the purple pool. 


Step lightly in the violets, 
Nor wet the tips of your little toes. 
Here the serious-minded river forgets 
Its banks, and overflows. 
Raymond Kresensky 
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COMMENT 
THE INCOMPARABLE GIFT 


HE Christmas season is absorbing us once more, 

filling our minds with its charming and generous de- 
mands. It is so full of little things that we may easily 
lose sight of the great things it should remind us of, those 
larger generosities unappeased by gifts and tokens. 
Christmas celebrates a birth, the mystic beginning of life, 
the triumphant dawn of a new era of “peace on earth, 
good will to men.” Its natural function is to renew our 
delight in life, our appreciation of the beauty of life’s epic 
march from generation to generation, of the scenic 
splendor of its setting on this incomparably varied earth, 
which moves so grandly through the cycle of seasons in the 
trail of the gorgeous sun. 

A newspaper the other day reported a conference of 
astronomers—for your daily paper nets even the stars 
in its reportorial mesh—and informed us of an hypothesis, 
a speculation, perhaps even a decision, very soothing to 
man’s pride. Life in the star-crowded universe—so the 
report ran—is not common but rare. Of the millions of 
suns rolling in space and shining in heaven through our 
telescopes after innumerable light-years, only an infinites- 
imal fraction can boast a trail of planets, and of these few 
planets only an infinitesimal fraction can develop, through 
their long zons of cooling from sun-sparks to cinders, all 
the innumerable happy combinations of elements in fit 
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alternations of sufficient heat and cold—all the countless 
conditions necessary for the support of any kind of life. 

In other words, life attests, for the planet which harbors 
it, a fortunate combination of an infinite number of con- 
ditions, the lack of any one of which would negative all 
possibility of life. Sensitive and tender beyond all esti- 
mate is that ultimate beginning of life, the protoplasm. 
The cooling gases of any ambitious new world must con- 
spire and combine into exactly proportioned primordial 
elements, and out of the flow and flux of elements through 
the changes of day and night must emerge water and air 
and all the other constituents of protoplasmic food before 
the life-process can take even its heroic first step. And 
beyond the first step, the second, the third, the thousandth, 
the billionth, are surrounded with hazards so dangerous 
that life may be blotted out from its planetary home at 
any moment along the way. 

Our little earth, then, swinging around one of the well- 
nigh invisible lesser suns, assumes an importance quite out 
of proportion to its size and place. While its neighbors of 
our solar system, and the stars so far away beyond it, are 
bare stones aflame or a-cold, the earth has staged the 
great drama of life—life which has risen from the proto- 
plasm to its triumph in man, a creature who takes all 
knowledge for his province, who searches the universe and 
his own soul, and even tries to find the central creative 
spirit, the ever-moving infinite energy, which holds the 
suns, the atoms and the zons to their majestic course. 
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The value of life, then, like the value of a jewel, is em- 
phasized by its rarity. There are other worlds, no doubt, 
other world-nourishers of life, which our imaginations 
may hail across the star-ways, wondering how far they 
have gone in the steep and difficult ascent from the first 
cell to the complicated mechanism of thought. But they 
are too few and far away to give us pause in contem- 
plating our high estate. Whether some of them have sur- 
passed our achievements or not, we, in our little moment 
of time, on our little atom of sub-solar soil, may flaunt our 
pride as aristocrats of the universe, in possession of its ulti- 
mate beauty. We stand, moreover, at the peak of the 
ages, when the spirit of man is discovering and using the 
long-hidden energies of nature, when he is tirelessly, re- 
lentlessly pushing onward in his quest of knowledge to- 
ward some shining goal of truth still remote and almost 
invisible. 

If Christmas is a season of gifts, let us remember that 
the one magnificent gift is the gift of life, to be enjoyed for 
a few brief years and passed on unimpaired—indeed, en- 
riched with our own accumulations of wisdom and delight 
—to those who follow us. H. M. 


CITIES OR SCENERY 


During the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
so we are informed in histories like Osbert Burdett’s 
Beardsley Period and Holbrook Jackson’s The Eighteen 
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Nineties, poets grew weary of the lanes and hedgerows 
of pastoral landscape and began to discover the town. 
Whistler trained the eye of Wilde, Dowson, and Symons 
to observe, along Chelsea reach or among the Thames 
docks, nocturnes as enchanting as those any meadow 
or forest could provide. Richard LeGallienne was sing- 
ing of London—London his delight, the iron lilies of the 
Strand, and the lovely though fatal electric gardens of 
Piccadilly. James Thomson had already revealed, in 
the majestic and sombre panoply of his City of Dreadful 
Night, the poet’s concern with the machinery and con- 
fusion of the modern city. Francis Thompson beheld 
Jacob’s ladder rising not from the enchanted floor of a 
provincial pasture but above the hansom-cabs and omni- 
buses of Charing Cross. Gissing discussed the necessity 
of analyzing the forces which drew the poet toward modern 
urban civilization, and to illustrate the case, writers as 
different as Thomas Hardy and Alice Meynell hymned 
the delicate beauties of arc-light evenings and the rail- 
road’s clouds of smoke. But the Nineties were nothing 
if not grateful to their French god-fathers. Academic 
observers soon pointed out that, after all, this poetic 
discovery of the city had already been achieved in France 
~in the swarming phantasies of Paris depicted by 
Baudelaire and Gautier, in the dark and haunted pictures 
of Brussels and London which Rimbaud and Verlaine 
drew in their cloudy lyrics, and in the city-conscious art 
of those writers who, through studying the impressions 
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of Renoir, Manet, and Degas, or by anticipating the 
urban records of Forain and Utrillo, had dwelt long and 
lovingly on the angles of Paris, her streets and vistas, 
and the variety of her crowded life. The cities of Zola 
and Huysmans were soon invaded by poets who showed 
little concern with the more conventional charms of 
meadow and woodland. The discovery of the town was 
apparently complete as far as poetry was concerned, 
and E. V. Lucas set about compiling in The Friendly 
Town a very sizeable companion volume to The Open 
Road. But poets are constantly lured back to landscape. 
Trees, hills, rivers, birds, and the changing shapes of 
sky and land may always be packed into the neat limits 
of a frame and called a work of art without too much 
difficulty. 

Consequently the town again went out of fashion for 
a decade, but by 1g1o E. M. Forster was able to announce 
in Howards End that the cult of nature had again almost 
worn thin, and the town was ready for a new invasion 
by the poet. He was only timing the transition which 
regularly calls the singer from his ancient domain in the 
open air to the confining world of streets and houses. 
And recently Miss Eda Lou Walton found it possible 
to make an anthology of poetry written entirely around 
the experiences of contemporary men and women in 
the canyons of great modern cities. The City Day shows 
concisely how the huge inescapable influence of factories, 
offices, skyscrapers, and traffic dominates the present-day 
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poet. The rural bards, as a matter of fact, are in the minor- 
ity. Huge towns draw writers like magnets, and while the 
most enduring work may still be produced away from 
such feverish centers of publishing and artistic ambition 
as New York, Paris, Chicago, and London, nevertheless 
many of our important writers work under conditions 
which make it impossible to withdraw to bucolic solitudes, 
there to invite whatever muse may lend her ear. The 
last two decades, far more impressively than the Nineties, 
have produced a literature largely urban in character 
and inevitably marked by the forces which prevail in 
great centers of industrial and commercial life. 

Poets are commonly regarded as nature’s original 
publicity men, but she often loses their allegiance. Her 
charms may be inexhaustible, yet they frequently stale. 
The poetry of Villon is set against the turbulent life of 
his Paris; Elizabethan literature is full of the bluster 
and ribaldry of sixteenth century London—a town as 
powerful to mark the works of its poets as any nineteenth 
century city with its fringe of suburbs and tangle of 
railways (did not George Moore once observe that while 
the Elizabethan tavern produced Christopher Marlowe, 
the Victorian club had Edmund Gosse to its credit?); 
and the poets of the Restoration and of: Pope’s day 
were so bent upon writing about city showers, street 
scenes, and the ¢rivia of London life that nature became 
an outcast, her shrines forgotten and her distant enchant- 
ments rudely ignored. Only after Lady Winchelsea had 
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petitioned for an absolute retreat, Thomson had scrupu- 
lously made epics of the seasons, Blair, Young and Gray 
had awakened interest in the sanctuary of the graveyard, 
and the primitive poets had been revived, did nature 
return with stiff gait and awkward gestures, afraid that 
she might still be unwelcome, but, gaining confidence, 
ushering in for a new life her old glories and pageants. 
The belief that poetry is primarily concerned with a 
subject matter provided by the unspoiled natural world 
(a belief which still holds strong, repeated by many 
historians and critics and vigorously defended by those 
who fear for the welfare of literature every time a machine, 
railroad, or skyscraper is mentioned by a poet) has its 
roots in the primitive tradition. The first poets, how- 
ever much they sang of tribal or communal affairs, of 
nations and wars, had few towns to divert them. The 
plains and forests were never far away, the contemplative 
mind of the poet found ready refuge among them; and 
trees and rivers and hills, even after they had been 
divested of their local deities, still retained the sounds 
and voices which were so easy to call spirits or angels 
or God. Pantheism and romanticism are terms which, 
when we employ them historically, cover innumerable 
long-lived and mysterious fetishes, cults, and instincts 
which try to find in the world some vital embodiment of 
divinity. Even a hundred years ago a rill or mountain 
lake could preach becomingly and soothingly to Words- 
worth; the bookish Keats found sonnets in trees; and 
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Tennyson took a wind or a moor as a ready father- 
confessor. Aldous Huxley thinks it unlikely that such 
gullible states of mind will long be considered the con- 
dition of normal sanity in poets. In his essay Wordsworth 
in the Tropics, in the summer Yale Review, he believes 
that had Wordsworth traveled to the jungles of India 
or even to the outer boundaries of the Black Forest he 
would have lost some of his pleasant mediumistic con- 
fidence in the Wye or in the Furness Fells. 

Nature has become populated not with obliging fairies 
and genii but with hard and ominous truths, with forces 
still terrifyingly but irresistibly strong. In England, 
France, or the gentler sections of America we may clip 
and trim these forces into a semblance of friendly phil- 
osophical cooperation with the reflective moods of man, 
but the tropics tell us forcibly that even under the 
blandest and most decorative natural prospect reside 
bulky powers, uncontrollable by any merely artistic 
discipline. While scientists attack these mysteries, poets 
again go to the town for refuge, discovering beauty among 
shapes of steel and stone where men, forced into the 
strictures of a new civilization, still want to find her. 
Meanwhile the wilds of nature are being prepared for a 
future generation of poets who will one day approach 
her old forms and find new life inhabiting them. Behind 
the kindest and most cherished aspect of a forest pro- 
found undiscovered realities lie, not yet ready to enter 
upon friendly relations with man. So Meredith admitted 
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in The Woods of Westermaine. The prettiest countryside 
may reflect, not our noble and edifying virtues, but the 
darker truths of human life and destiny. Elinor Wylie 
saw that in Innocent Landscape: 

Here is no virtue; here is nothing blessed 

Save this foredoomed suspension of the end; 

Faith is the blossom, but the fruit is cursed; 

Go hence, for it is useless to pretend. 
While poets summon up courage to deal with these 
realities, they pause to write their tributes to friendlier 
objects like Corliss engines and skyscrapers, or to ponder 
the pleasant charms of the dirigible and locomotive. 

M. D. Z. 

REVIEWS 


THE FLOWER OF THE MIND 


Dark Summer, by Louise Bogan. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Richness of intellectual and emotiona! experience is 
present in every detail of Miss Bogan’s poetry. Dark 
Summer, like Body of This Death, is the product of 
strict selection and rigid discipline in the practice of her 
art. Where each page yields its memorable phrase and 
where every stanza is slowly turned to the final perfection 
of statement and suggestion, any suspicion of meagre 
inspiration may be dismissed immediately. With a 
creative patience rivaled by that of few other living poets, 
she has brought her verse to a state of ripe completeness; 
it does not seek its reward through stylistic variety or the 
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diversity of its ideas and pictures, but rather in the fine 
unity of purpose and craftsmanship it achieves. Prob- 
ably no English-writing poet of the moment could be found 
who has taken so enthusiastically to heart the precept of 
Gautier: . . « L’oeuvre sort plus belle 
D’une forme au travail 
Rebelle. 

Since her artistry insists always upon a fine intensity of 
statement and upon as complete a reduction of poetic 
content as possible, the two longer poems in this book— 
the analytical narrative called The Flume and the dialogue 
Summer Wish—do not present her best work. To draw 
out to the length of full analysis an experience or problem 
requires a greater control of externals, of the real events 
which surround and condition the activities of the mind. 
Miss Bogan lacks Lola Ridge’s lively understanding of the 
reality of action. Drama—except of the allegorical or 
suggestive kind she employed in her earlier poems, 4 Tale 
and Fifteenth Farewell—is outside her range. Insight pro- 
duced by a quick sympathy and interest is present, but 
not in sufficient quantity to stir into life the people with 
whom she is concerned. Her finest poems grow as ideas 
which seek their embodiment in nearby symbols. The 
discriminating reader would not for a moment think of 
doing without The Flume and Summer Wish; their ex- 
quisite imagery and the skill whereby they snare elusive 
meanings make them far too valuable for that. But their 
presence in this book, surrounded by the sharp austerity of 
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the lyrics and sonnets, is enough to reveal limitations of 
which Miss Bogan herself is aware. She usually restricts 
herself to a kind of lyric poetry in which her mastery 
remains sure and undisputed. 

Signs of this mastery are abundant in Dark Summer. 
The delicate use of imagery is probably first among them. 
Instead of employing irrelevant pictorial devices or gar- 
nishing a poem with elaborate ornaments and decorations, 
she carves the image out of the concept with scrupulous 
care. The poem finds its substance in the mind and its 
shape grows around the symbol which the mind selects 
from experience. This process has produced The Cupola, 
The Drum, The Mark, and this Song for a Slight Voice: 

If ever I render back your heart, 
So long to me delight and plunder, 


It will be bound with the firm strings 
That men have built the viol under. 


Your stubborn piteous heart, that bent 
To be the place where music stood, 
Upon some shaken instrument 

Stained with the dark of resinous blood, 


Will find its place, beyond denial, 
Will hear the dance, oh be most sure 
Laid on the curved wood of the viol 
Or on the struck tambour. 

Aloof as this may seem from any desire to write in easy 
popular phrases or to appeal to a careless reader, it shows 
at the same time Miss Bogan’s keen human feeling and 
her unwillingness to deny the natural impulses of a woman. 
In The Romantic, one of several fine poems she has re- 
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printed from her first book, she outlines with memorable 
skill the tragedy of a life frustrated by discipline and 
authority, and the exquisite Chanson un peu naive gives 
expression to the same problem in terms of a haunting 
melancholy. In The Crossed Apple a rich humorous 
balladry is suggested, while Old Countryside and Simple 
Autumnal reveal a subtle interest in homely realism. 
In Old Countryside this is especially memorable: 
Beyond the hour we counted rain that fell 
On the slant shutter, all has come to proof. 


The summer thunder, like a wooden bell, 
Rang in the storm above the mansard roof, 


And mirrors cast the cloudy day along 

The attic floor; wind made the clapboards creak. 
You braced against the wall to make it strong, 
A shell against your cheek. 


Long since, we pulled brown oak-leaves to the ground 
In a winter of dry trees; we heard the cock 

Shout its unplaceable cry, the axe’s sound 

Delay a moment after the axe’s stroke. 


Far back we saw, in the stillest of the year, 

The scrawled vine shudder, and the rose-branch show 
Red to the thorns, and, sharp as sight can bear, 

The thin hound’s body arched against the snow. 


Fiend’s Weather and I Saw Eternity, by their clear 
eloquent phrases, and Tears in Sleep and Sonnet, by their 
poignancy, go further in showing that this collection, 
which at first glance seems marked by severe austerity and 
formality, has a real range of feeling and expression. Miss 
Bogan may be trusted to explore that range further, but 
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never to produce a weak or careless line. By her fine 
craftsmanship and sure judgment, she has made her- 
self a master of her art, and given us, in her second book as 
in her first, a rare and beautiful group of poems. 
M. D. Z. 
OBLIQUITIES 


Time’s Profile, by Hildegarde Flanner. Macmillan Co. 
The title of Miss Flanner’s new book is an index to her 

point of view. She is concerned with the unfamiliar sur 
faces of things. Indeed she is sometimes too strenuous in 
her determination to approach the old themes from new 
angles, so that the reader is put to the pain of twisting 
his neck to follow her. There are a good many lines which 
seem the merest idle acrobatics of fancy—like these: 

Oh, for the ecstasy of that stark bed 

Where love is quick and no word said, 

Where one deep kiss and one sharp cry 

Displace the earth beneath the sky, 


And looser than descending snow 
The melting stars extinguish their own glov 


But quite as often there is control, there is point. Quite 
as many lines attain that more attractive insecurity where 
imagination leans leftward without impinging upon 
conceit. 

A sonnet sequence Jn Quaker Language, and three longer 
poems—House Below the Dew; Daily, Fleet Wilderness; 
and 4 Letter to D. E.—are really extraordinary. Here the 
poet has captured her material alive, and fastened it into 
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form. Here the metal was warm and malleable when the 
slight instrument struck, and the intellectual intent is 
incorporated in concrete sensuous images which outlast 


philosophy: 


Nothing remains to mystery but the brink 
Of delicate waters where the deer may drink. 


The unprofitable toying with words gives way to a clarity 
of phrase, a fluency of rhythm: 


Farewell, until the night I overtake you. 

Farewell, until our circling shadows overlap 

And I may read the answer you can never give. 
Farewell. I write these words in shifting brook-water, 
I hang my letter on a branch of wind. 


In this sonnet the emotional impulse is steady enough to 
sustain one figure throughout an entire poem: 


Thee sets a bell to swinging in my soul, 

And though the sound is nebulous and dark, 
Yet musical my thought unto its toll, 

And seldom is my hush! and loud my hark! 
Thee knows that in response continual 

My heart is always resonant to thee, 

Yet with how dim a sound antiphonal, 

Like a lost wind that blows beneath the sea. 
Can thee resolve confusion of my tears 

Into a single silence of desire? 

Can thee, when singing has gone cold with fears, 
Put on more music and put on more fire? 

If so, then I am cloister to a bell 

That utters advent of 2 miracle. 


A reviewer, I take it, is obliged to say something adverse 
whenever there is something adverse to be said; and to 
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be sure, in almost every instance, there is. That is why 
I have spoken of Miss Flanner’s obvious offenses against 
her own talent. Perhaps I ought to say even more of 
them; because it is very irritating to see work so essentially 
fine marred by self-consciousness, padding, exclamation, 
and sheer carelessness. But such considerations recede in 
view of the splendid writing to be found in the poems I 
have mentioned. These poems make Time’s Profile an 
interesting phase in Miss Flanner’s still unpredictable 
career. George Dillon 


BUILDING A LEGEND 


Further Poems of Emily Dickinson. Little, Brown & Co. 

If Emily’s sister Lavinia suppressed these poems, as 
indicated on cover and fly-leaf, I feel sure that she did 
it with only the most legitimate motives. She could 
scarcely have hidden them away for the reason that they 
contained the record of a love story, for it has since been 
made the property of the world to Emily’s immortal 
credit. Unless the public had been carefully apprised 
of the romance beforehand, they could gather very little 
from these delicate allusions. It is more probable that 
Lavinia,who for so many years played Martha to Emily’s 
Mary, left these poems in obscurity because she could 
not decipher them, or because they seemed difficult to 
understand, or even because she did not think them as 
good poetry as those she allowed to be published. If 


the last reason is true, Lavinia was a woman of sound 
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critical judgment. These poems are by no means as 
good as those with which we have become familiar and 
on which Emily’s reputation was founded. It is too 
bad that they should have been put out with a pre- 
tentious foreword claiming them as anything but an 
interesting addition to the already considerable amount 
of Dickinsoniana. They are mainly the sort of poem 
which every author leaves out of his published volume— 
unfinished, hasty, not always musical. But throughout 
the whole runs the quicksilver of an unforgettable per- 
sonality. 

The Dickinson tradition has been built up much as 
were the traditions of Poe, Whitman and Stevenson, 
deliberately, and with a keen knowledge of mass psychol- 
ogy, so that the human countenance of Emily emerges 
with some difficulty from the nebula. We have all been 
kept carefully instructed as to her clipped romance, her 
character of recluse, her unorthodox views and all the 
rest. But nothing can obscure her poetic excellence, 
her quality of unexpectedness, her uncompromising direct- 
ness with thought and theme, and her pliant vocabulary. 
She has a fashion of cutting through to the quick in the 
first line, as in the poem numbered Iog: 

The world feels dusty 
When we stop to die. 
We want the dew then, 
Honors taste dry. 
Flags vex a dying face, 


But the least fan 
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Stirred by a friend’s han 
Cools like the rain. 
Mine be the ministry 
When thy thirst comes, 
Dews of thyself to fetc! 
And holy balms. 

On the other hand, Emily is often elliptical to the point 

ot annoyance, as when she begins: 
Empty my heart of thee, 
Its single artery. 
Begins to leave thee out 
Simply extinction’s date. 
Or in the second stanza of the poem called Renunciati: 
Is a Piercing Virtue: 
The putting out of eyes 
Just sunrise 
Lest Day 
Day’s great progenitor 
Out-show. 

Poetry is an art of words. If one eliminates too many 
of the words one cuts down by so much the chance of 
making poetry. Emily Dickinson tended toward over 
economy. She was at her best when she forgot to be 
ruthless with her lines and allowed simplicity to dictate 
them. Tragedy is most convincing in a setting of such 
forgetfulness as illustrated by this poignant brief outcry 

And this of all my hopes 
This is the silent end. 
Bountiful colored my morning r¢ 


Early and sere it 
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Never bud from a stem 
Stepped with so gay a foot. 
Never a worm so confident 
Bored at so brave a root. 


Fessica Nelson North 
CRY OF ANGUISH 


The Great Enlightenment, a Satire in Verse with Other 
Selected Verses, by Lee Wilson Dodd. Harper & Bros. 
It is something to write a poetic satire today, even if the 

form and devices chosen do not seem final. For instance, 

the “‘stream of consciousness method” affords Mr. Dodd 
occasion for satire and parody; and yet it was evolved for 
purposes quite alien to satire in an age little interested in 
satirical writings. Satire implies perspective, objectivity. 

It needs form, if only a series of well-arranged episodes. 
Satire also cries for a simple arid naive hero, or a fan- 

tastic race, on which the follies of mankind may be pro- 

jected. The satirist himself will not do for that simple- 
minded hero. The reader expects better sense of him. If 

Mr. Dodd wanted to use the stream of consciousness, it 

should at least have been another consciousness. 

Mr. Dodd’s verse is smooth, flowing, bright and supple; 
sliding cleverly from one parody to another. He pays 
some courteous compliments to his adversaries, his tone is 
charming and modest. There are frequent flashes of 
humorous surprise: 


Bards should be practical and up to date, 
They also serve who only pass the plate. 
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But the prose introduction somehow raises expectations 
which the poem does not satisfy. The prose is amusing; 
and after it the poem seems a little long and dull. I think 
this is because the introduction contains the heart of what 
is valid in Mr. Dodd’s criticisms; the rest, or most of it, 
reduces to this: modern science makes Professor Dodd 
and his pupil feel uncomfortable. If we were to find a 
satire on Columbus, a tirade against the miserable theory 
that there was nothing really flat to stand upon, that the 
earth was spinning at a tremendous rate with half its 
population hanging head downward—the diary would be 
human and amusing today, but hardly satire against 
Columbus. It takes a diamond to scratch glass. 

The rest of the book is a selection from earlier volumes. 
Much of it is whimsical, human, charming light verse. 

Margery Mansfield 


SOUVENIRS 


Manhattan Men, by Alfred Kreymborg. Coward-McCann. 

This volume adds little to the poetic stature of its 
author. His imaginative dexterity and sometimes aston- 
ishingly agile mind do not put in an appearance in most 
of these pages. The verses are slight, the sentiments and 
satirical thrusts for the most part merely clever, in the 
manner of the smart magazine. What Kreymborg has 
done creditably, however, is to preserve in this book 
some of the scenes and impressions of the lost New York 
of his German-American childhood: the Sunday band- 
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concerts in the park, the family promenades, holidays, 
little tragedies, and the quiet, more easy-going routine 
of a city whose gigantic powers had not yet come fully 
to life. The old Bowery refrains and love-songs express 
their period perfectly. One admires here, not the ballads 
and lyrics which too often turn from the picturesque to 
the banal, but the quaint humorous pastiches and 
souvenirs upon which the author spent most of his 
affection and skill. M. D. Z. 


FROM THE FAR EAST 


The Sceptered Flute: Songs of India, by Sarojini Naidu. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 

These songs of India have been transmuted into the 
language of the western world, and at first glance the 
imagery and allusions seem no more genuine than those 
which we have found in many English imitators of oriental 
mystery and glamour. But a more careful reading will 
show that behind these quiet reflective lyrics lies a pro- 
found native understanding of India, and a poetic insight 
which is capable of controlling many subtle aspects of 
mystical experience. The statements and analogies are 
always quiet, uneventful, subdued to nostalgic melan- 
choly, and hinting most often of the Victorian style of 
lyric expression. But Madame Naidu shares with Tagore 
the power to use invocation and familiar references to 
love, death, sacrifice, etc., eloquently; while she has not 
achieved Tagore’s broad oratorical massiveness or his fine 
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spontaneity of expression, she strikes the key of real 
poetry too often to prevent our recognizing in her gentle 
art qualities of high inspiration. M. D. Z. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


The Hermit Thrush, by Kathleen Millay. Horace Liveright. 

This poet keeps to the slight lyric forms she used in- 
variably in her first book, The Evergreen Tree. She invests 
them with much frail poignancy and charm, but scarcely 
ever with impressive feeling or great originality. Her 
section on Sacco and Vanzetti seems most successful, 
probably because of the dramatic circumstances and con- 
trasts upon which it was based. This book shows no 
growth, no extension of the first quality, and little real 
conviction in the statements. It also sins by repetition. 
But Miss Millay is able to play delicately and gracefully 
with her art. 


A Cedar Box, by Robert Nathan. Bobbs-Merrill. 

Robert Nathan publishes his second slight volume of 
lyrics. Obviously he lacks the equipment and inspiration 
of a poet; he relies too often on terse epigram and pithy 
stanzaic cryptograms, and his ideas are confined to cozy 
intimate aspects of life, never venturing far afield. But 
Mr. Nathan confesses these limitations on every page of 
his book, and it is rather gratuitous for a critic to point 
them out. Nevertheless he writes with patient care and 
precision, shaping his slight concepts exquisitely and with 
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rare charm. He suggests in this respect his English con- 
temporaries, de la Mare and Davies. 


Poems, by Charles Norman. Alfred A. Knopf. 

This poet never quite strikes the resounding chord. He 
attempts difficult things: he wishes to be sonorous and 
majestic, or comprehensive in his treatment of cosmic 
themes, or incisive in his interpretation of literary events 
and characters. But anti-climax haunts his lines, dis- 
appointing the reader who seeks memorable phrases, acute 
perception of the ways of modern life, and sympathetic 
interest in the emotional adventures of youth. One hopes 
that in time he will be able to show greater power of 
expression and more solid substance of feeling. 


The Lady Is Cold, by E. B. W. (E. B. White). Harper & 

Bros. 

Contemporary light verse is almost wholly in the keep- 
ing of the columnists; E. B. W. is an alumnus of F. P. A.’s. 
He shows many advantages over his rivals and competi- 
tors. For one thing, his mechanical ingenuity runs high. 
He is able to write an absurd New Year’s poem in the 
manner of Swinburne with delightful success. Throughout 
his book runs a lively vein of shy urbanity; and a quality 
of debonair homesickness for things which New York, 
with all its glitter and variety, cannot give hangs over 
the pages. There is real amusement here. 
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NEWS NOTES 


Poetry’s Prize Award Number \ast month won widespread attention, 
and the editors were pleased to find, in a number of critical notices, 
a real sympathy with their long campaign to win for poets the same 
recognition and awards which are lavished so profusely on other artists. 
Mr. Llewellyn Jones, in an editorial in the Literary Review of the Chicago 
Evening Post, \ent his hearty and authoritative support with a generous 
tribute: “If poets are to do their best work,” he said, “they must be 
given some other encouragement than polite applause at literary teas. 
To raise endowments for opera is easy because opera means large opera- 
houses and is part of the social game. Music, too, has enough of a 
communal character to keep it solvent. Pictures, through the Art 
Institute and through general popular interest, get recognition. But 
the poet works privately—he has no such public advertisement as an 
opera-house, a concert hall, or an art gallery gives. Even if he has a 
public they cannot keep in touch with him through periodical publication 
of his works, and unless he has some adventitious publicity the publisher 
fights shy of him. In this situation Miss Monroe has given the poet, 
and his potential public, what is the equivalent of an art gallery—a 
common meeting-place where the work of the poet is exhibited, and, as 
we have seen above, appraised and given rewards of merit.” 

Poetry was happy this year in being able to award $1060 in prizes, 
but our total represents but a small and sorry fraction of the $7100 
which the Art Institute of Chicago bestowed on the prize-winning 
painters and sculptors in the current exhibition of American artists. 
Prizes of $2500, $1500, $1000 and $750 led the list of eight awards. 

Robert Bridges, the English Poet Laureate, is publishing in his 
eighty-fifth year a long new poem, The Testament of Beauty, an astonish- 
ing achievement for a poet of his years. Like Thomas Hardy, he refutes 
the common notion that inspiration has its age-limit, but it remains to 
be seen if he has equaled Hardy in maintaining the profound vigor and 
freshness of the latter’s final volumes, Human Shows and Winter Words. 

Edmund Wilson is bringing out in The New Repudlic a series of brilliant 
critical commentaries on certain poets and prose stylists of our time— 
Yeats, T. S. Eliot, Joyce, Valéry, Proust and Gertrude Stein among 
them. These essays will form his coming book on contemporary 
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literature, to which the many admirers of his fine critical gift will look 
forward with keen anticipation. Mr. Wilson has just published, through 
Scribner’s, his first (and presumably his last) volume of poems, Poets, 
Farewell! His novel, J Thought of Daisy, which contained a remarkable 
study of a modern American woman poet, appeared last summer. 

From Miss Idella Purnell we receive a notice of the removal of Pa/ms 
to New York. This valuable poetry journal has hitherto been published 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, and in Aberdeen, Wash.; with the opening of its 
New York office, it enters upon a new period, and promises in early 
numbers poems by Hildegarde Flanner, Marjorie Seiffert, Witter Bynner, 
R. C, Dunning, and other interesting contributors. 

Janus, “a new quarterly review of letters, thought, and the new 
mythology,” announces the appearance of its first number on November 
first. ‘““fanus will symbolize individualism gone loco and ideational 
freedom carried to an excruciating excess,” says the prospectus. “Its 
editors are in fundamental disagreement with each other about every- 
thing, reaching a pyrotechnic culmination in their lack of belief in the 
sanity of each other.” On the basis of this exhilarating manifesto 
subscribers are solicited. Solon R. Barber will be editor, T. Swann 
Harding dissenting editor; V. F. Calverton and N. A. Crawford appear 
among the first contributors. 

For the readers of transition who have found James Joyce’s as yet 
unnamed Work in Progress too baffling in its serial edition, Shakespeare 
& Co. of Paris has published a volume of explanatory essays and studies 
by various hands, Our Exagmination round his Factification for Incami- 
nation of Work in Progress. The title may not reassure the purchaser 
who goes to this collection for enlightenment on Joyce’s new experiment 
in language and narrative methods, but among contributions by Marcel 
Brion, Robert McAlmon, Elliot Paul, John Rodker, and William Carlos 
Williams various kinds of amusement and some incisive observations 
may be found. The essays by Stuart Gilbert, Eugene Jolas, and Williams 
are particularly lucid and really offer good clues to the new work’s 
unprecedented difficulties. U/ysses, which last year was translated into 
German, now appears in a French version which the current French 
reviews are discussing with some of the violence of prejudice and ex- 
pression the book elicited when first published seven years ago. Mean- 
while Joyce is said to be writing an occasional lyric poem. His last 
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appearance as poet was in 1927 with the small pamphlet of beautiful 
lyrics called Pomes Penyeach, which Sylvia Beach (Shakespeare & Co.) 
issued, A subtle criticism of Joyce’s new prose language appears in a 
recent poem by John Crowe Ransom, The Feasting of Maionides and 
Stephen Daedelas, in The New Republic. 

Hugo von Hofmannsthal, the Austrian poet, died under tragic 
circumstances in midsummer, having been stricken by a heart attack 
just before the funeral of his son, who had committed suicide. Probably 
his most distinguished work was done as librettist for Richard Strauss 
in Elektra, Der Rosenkavalier, and, more recently, in the less successful 
Aegyptische Helena, A volume of correspondence between the composer 
and the poet was published last year and contained some of the most 
valuable discussions of the difficult business of artistic collaboration 
which ever found their way into print. Hofmannsthal’s other verse 
showed an affinity with the Hellenistic motives of the Parnassians. His 
death has caused widespread regret in European literary centers, par- 
ticularly in Salzburg, whose annual festivals he did much to promote. 

The translation of poetry, another difficult aspect of the art, continues. 
John Day has recently published Heredia’s TropAées, together with other 
sonnets, in a version by John Meyers O’Hara and John Hervey, marked 
by care and verbal fidelity to the cool classical formalism of the originals. 
Probably the most interesting collection of English verse translation: 
ever to appear was Mark Van Doren’s Anthology of World Poetry, a 
huge compilation issued early in the year by A. and C. Boni. Here the 
compiler’s purpose was to print only those translations which stood 
up on their own merit as poetry. His translators extended all the way 
from Chaucer and the Elizabethans to Rossetti, Swinburne, Robinson, 
and many distinguished poets of our own day—a list of names quite as 
impressive as that of the original writers; which shows that the discipline 
of rendering into English the verse of foreign countries has played a large 
part in the careers of great poets. 












The Reverend Charles L. O'Donnell, president of the University « 
Notre Dame, is the author of Cloister and Other Poems (Macmillan Co. 
and A Rime of the Rood and Other Poems (Longmans, Green & Co.). 
Mrs. Lilian White Spencer, of Denver, Colo., reminds us, apropos 
of her poem, that according to ancient tradition, the three Magi 
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Melchior, Balthazar and Gaspar—were, respectively, old, middle-aged 
and young, Balthazar being the dark-skinned one. The Venerable 
Bede, writing in the seventh century, recorded their names and described 
them; and in Ravenna mosaics of about the same period they are 
pictured and named. Mrs. Spencer’s book, Arrowheads, will be pub- 
lished soon by the American Parade Co., of New York. 

Mr. Richard Eberhart, of Chicago, who first appeared in Poetry 
two years ago, has been st udying since then at the University of Cam- 
br idge, England, after an adventurous trip around the world; and is 
now in New York. A long poem, sponsored by English critics, will 
soon appear in book form in London, 

Ethel Romig Fuller (Mrs. Charles F.), of Portland, Oregon, is the 


























suthor of W. Peaks an Gr and her verse has appeared in Poetry 

d other magazi 

Polly Chase (Mrs. Preston Boyden), of Chicago, but now in France 
for a sojourt , 1S ano her f uiliar contributor; also Mary Brinker Post 
Mrs. Harry G.), of bs « kane, Wash. 

Miss Audrey Wurdemann, a young poet of Seattle, Wash., is the 
author of The H ‘k (Harold Vinal, Lrd., 1927 

The other poets of this number appear here for the first time: 

André Snire, the distinguished French poet, is the author of a 

number of books of verse, the latest being Poémes de Loire (Bernard 
Grasset, Paris). nley Burnshaw contributed a study of M. Spire’s 
prosody to Poetry for August and September, 1928. 
~ Miss Mary Black Diller is a painter and teacher of the art in Lancaster, 
Va. Blanche Whiting Keysner (Mrs. Arthur L.), born in West Virginia, 
now lives in Brooklyn. Mr. Loren C. Eiseley is a recent graduate from 





the University of Nebraska. —. M. L. Caughey, mentioned by mistake 
in our Notes last month, lives in New York. Miss Elbra Dickinson 
Goodel 

Mr. Raymond Kresensky has recently removed from Newburgh, 
Indiana, to Algona, Iowa. 





has experimented with various arts in Wayland, Mass. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

High Falcon, by Léonie Adams. John Day. 

Europa and Other Poems and Sonnets, by Rolfe Humphries. Crosby 
Gaige. 
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Pansies, by D. H. Lawrence. Alfred A. Knopf. 

W itch and Other Poems, by Grace Hazard Conkling. Alfred A. Knopf. 

This Delicate Love, by Winifred Welles. Viking Press. 

Indian Earth, by Witter Bynner. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Poets, Farewell! by Edmund Wilson. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tilted Moons, by S. Foster Damon. Harper & Bros. 

The Black Christ and Other Poems, by Countee Cullen. Harper & Bros. 

The Noise That Time Makes, by Merrill Moore. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Myself Limited, by Henry Harrison. Henry Harrison, New York. 

Poems, by Raymond Mohl and Alan Rathbun. New York. 

Green-pipes: Poems and Pictures, by J. Paget-Fredericks. Macmillan Co. 

Unfinished Poem, by Robert McAlmon. Decorations by Hilaire Hiler. 
Contact Editions, Paris. 

L’ Autel Inachevé, by Hilda De Steiger. Editions Rythme, Paris. 
SPECIAL EDITIONS: 

The Pepys Ballads (2 vols.—1535-1640). Edited by Hyder Edward 
Rollins. Harvard University Press. 

Tristan in Brittany, by Dorothy Leigh Sayers. Introduction by George 
Saintsbury. Payson & Clarke, Ltd. 

Poems, by John Masefield. Macmillan Co, 
ANTHOLOGIES: 

An Anthology of World Poetry, Edited by Mark Van Doren. Albert & 
Charles Boni. 

Certain Poets of Importance: Victorian Verse Chosen for Comparison. 
Compiled by Hattie Hecht Sloss. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

The Grub Street Book of Verse, 1929. Edited by Henry Harrison. Henry 
Harrison. 

An Anthology of Czechoslovak Poetry. Edited by Clarence A. Manning. 
Columbia University Press. 

A Selection from Modern Swedish Poetry, translated in the original 
metres by C. D. Locock. Macmillan Co. 
PROSE: 

Tu Fu: The Autobiography of a Chinese Poet. Arranged and translated 
by Florence Ayscough. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

White Narcissus, by Raymond Knister. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

The Golden Wind, by Takashi Ohta and Margaret Sperry. Charles 
Boni Paper Books. 
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